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Gerrit J. Diekema: Orator * 
William Schrier, Hope College 
ow 


Gerrit ]. Diekema, son of immigrant parents from the Nether- 
lands, who in 1849 arrived at the Holland religious colony of 
1847 (Holland, Michigan), was born March 29, 1859; he died 
at The Hague December 20, 1930, 
while serving in the land of his par- 
ents as the United States envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary. These two dates embrace a ver- 
satile career as an outstanding citizen, 
lawyer, banker, orator, legislator, and 
diplomat. 

Many and generous comments 
have been made concerning Diekema’s 
gift of speech. He has been called 
‘‘an orator with few peers,’” ‘‘a speaker 
of rare ability and charm,” and “the 
most sought-after orator of his section 
of the state.’” Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg has said of him that “he had 
the gift of tongues, and he gave pro- 
digally of his eloquence. It has touched every corner of our state 
and far beyond .. . his was the persuasive power which flows only 
from crystal sincerity.’” 

Diekema’s Dutch background not only affected his personality 
traits . . .; it was also influential in shaping his basic conserva- 
tive political philosophy as also his views upon such specific sub- 





WILLIAM SCHRIER 


*The first of two articles upon Gerrit J. Diekema. Reprinted by permission from 
Michigan History, December, 1947. 


1 Detroit News, December 21, 1930. 

2 Frank Sparks in the Grand Rapids Herald, December 21, 1930. 

’ Arnold Mulder, “Grootmoeder’s Hundred Years,"’ in the Knickerbocker Weekly, 3:22 
(January 10, 1944). 

‘Michigan Alumnus, 37:520 (January 10, 1931.) 
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jects as sound money, labor unionism, liquor legislation, imperial- 
ism, a strong navy, the Boer War, and the Bok peace plan. Upon 
these subjects, he shared the views of most other Hollanders.’ 

A few moments ago it was said that Hollanders were patriotic 
“in the specialized Calvinistic sense of believing strongly that 
people should take a participative interest in politics.” At this 
point let us amplify this a bit preparatory to showing how Diek- 
ema’s personal adherence to this principle greatly influenced the 
themes upon which he spoke. 

Participation in politics is inherent in the nature of Calvinism. 
John Calvin maintained that his adherents should not leave the 
community as the devil's domain, but should have a sense of 
mission and purpose in the affairs of this world; he demonstrated 
that in his own person in connection with his leadership of the 
temporal government at Geneva.’ This close connection between 
religion and politics was noticeably present in the early years of 
the colony settlement where the kerkeraad, the church consistory, 
exercised control of civil as well as of ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Calvinistic conception of the union of religion with daily life 
received added impetus in 1898 from the tour of Holland settle- 
ments in this country by the theologian-statesman, the Rev. 
Abraham Kuyper. The Rev. Ame Vennema in 1897, a leader in 
the Reformed Church, who later in 1910 became president of 
Hope College, put the matter aptly and alliteratively when he 
said in a speech that “piety and patriotism went hand in hand.” 
The Rev. Albertus Pieters, a revered scholar of the Reformed 
Church in America, in 1924 stated the practical application of 
this principle as “neglect to use the vote is a sin against God.” 

Many times in public addresses Diekema indicated his belief 
in this central tenet of Calvinism, on one occasion putting the 
matter in these words: 


Calvin . . . taught that the duty of the individual was not to con- 
centrate upon himself but rather to cooperate in furthering the will 
of God in this world. Born anew through grace, the Calvinist has a 
mission to carry out, namely to purify the life of the community and 
to uplift the state. No two separate spheres of action are permissible, 
for the influence of Christ should dominate every aspect of life. The 


°'Time limits prevent an expansion of this point here. See the author's “A Rhetorical 
Study of the Political and Occasional Addresses of Gerrit J. Diekema,” 3:123-24, a 
University of Michigan doctoral dissertation, 1945, 

®*Even today in the mother country, the Netherlands, a peculiar feature of Dutch 
political parties is their claim that their binding force is a religious principle. 
See Adriaan J. Barnouw, The Dutch, 248 (New York, 1940). 

7A manuscript copy of Vennema’s speech, “The Process of Americanization,”’ is in the 
possession of the Netherlands Museum, Holland. 

5’ Holland Sentinel, October 22, 1924. 
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virtuous must not withdraw from the world in order to remain pure, 
but must take their place in the community as active participants. 

Calvin united religion and daily life and taught that the better 
the faithful performed their daily tasks, the more they worked for the 
glory of God.’ 


Diekema’s whole life was an embodiment of his central belief that 
religion should be infused into politics. 


Since Diekema strongly believed this, we find the two themes 
of religion-morality and politics-citizenship the constantly reiter- 
ated themes of a life-time of public speaking. Often he spoke 
upon these subjects in almost the same breath, that is, he made 
joint, combined, interchangeable references to these thought pat- 
terns, so much so as to constitute a distinct aspect of his public 
speaking practice. Constantly Diekema “‘spiritualized” his secular 
themes. These subjects of politics-citizenship and religion-moral- 
ity were absorbing passions with Diekema both at the beginning 
as also at the end of his career. For example, in 1881, in deliver- 
ing the salutatorian address upon college graduation, his subject 
was “Virtue and Intelligence: the Foundation of a Free Govern- 
ment.” In 1883, next to his picture in the law class history pub- 
lished by the class, appeared this autobiographical statement: 
“To further the ends of justice, to protect the weak against the 
strong, to induce men to follow the paths of virtue and intelli- 
gence and thus strengthen the foundation of our free institutions, 
is my chief incentive to the study of law.”"” At the farewell ban- 
quet of the Ottawa County Bar Association in 1929, prior to 
Diekema’s departure for the Netherlands, Judge Willis B. Per- 
kins, recalling this motto next to Diekema’s name in the law 
school annual, said that his life showed he had lived up to it. In 
his speech of response upon that occasion, at the close of his 
career, Diekema referred to the same two themes in the same 
sentence, thus: “I peldge [sic] by my memory of our friendship 
and our service together that every effort of my mind and my 
labor will be devoted in the glorification of God and the Ameri- 
can republic.” 

We turn now to a fourth influence of the colony upon Diek 
ema. He lived in the cultural milieu of a religious colony, and 
the influence of this fact made its impact upon his life. He was 
reared by God-fearing and Bible-reading parents in a home 


®A copy of this address before the Leiden Pilgrim Fathers Society, Leiden, the 
Netherlands, July 12, 1930, is in the Diekema family files, pages 8-9. 

10 History of Law Class of 1883 of Michigan University, 51 (Ann Arbor, 1883); also ap 
pears in Holland City News, January 8, 1931. 

11 Holland City News, October 10, 1929. 
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where members of the family took turns in family devotions in 
reading the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. His high school and 
college days were spent in an atmosphere of daily chapel services, 
under the influence of teachers with ministerial backgrounds, in 
association with prospective ministers and missionaries.” Diek- 
ema’s religious rearing in community, home, church, and school 
represented an influence which was reflected in his speech style. 
He injected voluminous religious and biblical references in his 
speeches, secular as well as religious, and this constituted a dis- 
tinctive element in his oratorical practice. 

A few examples are herewith cited to show just how and in 
what connections Diekema wove these religious and biblical allu- 
sions into his speeches. Shortly after William McKinley's assassin- 
ation, Diekema expressed the sentiment: 


As on Golgotha’s heights the Son of Man was lifted up to draw 
all men to Him, so in his last hours of transfiguration our beloved 
President drew the eyes of all men to God, and we as a people then 
and there made a new covenant that the God of our fathers and Mc- 
Kinley’s God shall be our God.” 


When Roosevelt succeeded McKinley as president, Diekema 
said: “‘Elijah’s mantle has fallen upon Elisha,” and Roosevelt 
was described as one who “like Daniel of old, dares to do right.” 
Robert M. LaFollette’s followers were compared “to those who 
gathered in the Cave of Adullum.” Of the United States at the 
time of the Civil War he said: “What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” In describing trusts, Diekema said: 
“A trust is conceived in sin and born in iniquity.” He said of 
William Jennings Bryan: “As Ephraim is wedded to his idols, 
so Bryan is wedded to silver.” At a pro-Boer mass meeting 
Diekema said: ‘Like Aaron and Hur of old, we can uphold the 
hands of Paul Kruger, the Moses of the Transvaal.” Again, of 
the Boer war situation, he said: The Boers cry to humanity for 
the bread and fish of liberty and independence. Chamberlain 
offers them the stone of suzerainty and the serpent of para- 
mountcy.” Or again: “As David with his sling-shot slew proud 
Goliath; as Shamgar with his ox-goad slew six hundred men; as 
Samson with the new jaw-bone of an ass slew a thousand Philis- 
tines, so England’s mighty men have fallen before the Humble 
Boer.” 


12 At the inception of Hope College, the two main purposes of the institution were to 
train ministers of the gospel and to prepare missionaries for foreign service. See 
Ame Vennema, “The Rise and Progress of Hope College,"’ in the Michigan History 
Magazine, 4:287-98 (January, 1920) 

18 “McKinley memorial address,” Holland, September 27, 1901, in the Diekema family 
files, page 11. 
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Speaking of “the illegitimate use of money in politics,” Diek- 
ema said: “I appeal to you tonight to fearlessly stand guard on 
the walls and in the watchtowers, and to sound the alarm when 
you see any sign of the enemy, lest posterity should read the 
handwriting upon the wall: ‘Mene mene, tekel upharsin’.””™ 

In common with many others of the day, such as Albert J. 
Beveridge, Diekema was motivated by the conception of “the 
white man’s burden,” and ascribed a religious motivation to our 
ventures into the policies of national expansion and imperialism 
at the turn of the century. In speaking upon this subject, he used 
these biblical references: 


As the most enlightened and most Christian nation we are set upon 
a hill, and cannot hfde our light under a bushel. As in religion our 
motto is “saved to save,” so in statesmanship our motto must be 
“liberated to liberate.” We have the priceless jewel of liberty and woe 
to us as a nation if we hide it in a napkin.” 


A final good example of an intermixture of religious refer- 
ences in a political address, which incidentally also shows Diek- 
ema’s extreme Republicanism, perhaps is that in a speech to a 
group of Republican young men. Here are the two short open- 
ing paragraphs: 


Young men, high ideals, and the Republican Party. Here certainly 
there is a most inspiring trinity, and, being of the orthodox faith, it is 
up to me to show that there is a unity in this trinity and that as the 
three Christian graces. Faith, Hope and Charity, are inseparably 
linked together, so youth, high ideals, and Republicanism are not 
antagonistic or discordant, but form an essential unity. 

In every sphere of human endeavor, in every age and clime, young 
men have greatly distinguished themselves. 


Diekema then listed such secular figures as Alexander the Great, 
Hannibal, Alexander Hamilton, William Pitt, Edmund Burke, 
Thomas Jefferson, Grotius, and Napoleon in close proximity to 
such biblical characters as Samuel, Saul, David, John the Baptist 
and closed the speech thus: 


When young John the Baptist in his prison dungeon 
began to doubt, he sent out two of his disciples to Jesus with 
the question: “Art Thou He that should come or do we 


“ “The Man of the Hour,” an address before the Century Club, November 26, 1906, in 
the Diekema family files, page 11. , a : 
6 “The campaign of 1900,” an undated address in the Diekema family files, page 11. 


Continued on page 75 
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The Norfolk Debaters 


The Boston Globe, February 20, 
1948 


THE NORFOLK DEBATERS 


Present a Debate 


NORFOLK PRISON 
DEBATERS LOSE 


AFTER TWO YEARS 


with Walpole, Feb. 20 (AP)—After 
two years, the debating team of 
PRINCETON the Norfolk Prison Colony has 


finally lost an argument. 

stl ‘ Two gentlemen from Brown 
Resolved: That Labor Should Be University out-talked the pris 
WP , Bn ates il 5 oners’ spokesman in arguing for 

Given a Direct Share in the universal military training. 
Management of Industry. That broke two years of 
; straight wins against such col 
Assembly Hall mo —— oa Har 
z s vard, oston University, and 
Norfolk Prison Colony Suffolk University. 
Sat., April 5, 1947 7:00 p.m. 








with 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Resolved: That the United States 
Should Adopt a System of Uni- 
versal Military Training. 
Assembly Hall 
Norfolk Prison Colony 
Sun., February 15, 1948 6:30 p.m. 





with 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Walpole Times, Feb. 12, 


1947 . ; . 
. Resolved: That the Foreign Policy 

The Debating team of the : ‘ , 
sents Tee oe of the United States Should be 
its versatility this week. They Directed Towards the Estab- 
were scheduled to debate the ° TT 
Sesten University team and. pee- lishment of Free ‘Trade Among 
pared to take the affirmative the Nations of the World. 
side on the question. When the 
college boys arrived, it was Assembly Hall 
found that they were going to . Si ‘ 
argue that side of the question, Norfolk Prison Colony 
so the prison boys took the . . 
aentiee aaah won! Sun., March 10, 1946 6:00 P.M. 





| 
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Behind the walls of Norfolk Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass- 
achusetts, an unusual group of debaters, composed entirely of 
inmates of the prison, have compiled a record of which any col- 
lege or university might be proud. In the years between 1931, 
when the Norfolk Debating Club was organized by Mrs. Cerise 
C. Jack, and 1948, the Norfolk Debaters won 36, lost 12, and 
tied 2 debates. Furthermore, they achieved that record by de- 
feating teams from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard, Boston, Clark, and Princeton Universities as well as teams 
from a number of civic clubs, forensic societies and colleges. 

Debates are held in the institution Assembly Hall on Sunday 
evenings and attendance is voluntary. Outside visitors attend 
when approved by institution officials. Among such visitors are 
groups of youngsters from schools and churches. 

Debaters are seated at tables on either side of the stage and 
are presented to the audience in their ordr of speaking by the 
club chairman who, with a time keeper, presides from a table 
directly behind the rostrum and midway between the tables of 
the debaters. 

Che judges, who come from outlying Boston Communities 
and who are selected because of their prominence in the fields of 
education, business, medicine, law, politics, and religion, are 
seated in the audience and score each speaker immediately after 
his constructive speech and again after rebuttal. 

After the final constructive speech of the negative the chair- 
man calls a ten-minute intermission during which the debaters 
prepare rebuttal material. Immediately after rebuttal the judges’ 
scores are totalled and cross-checked by the director, chairman, 
and Community Service Director. 

With the announcement of the Judges’ decision all those 
directly connected with the debate gather in the Inmate Council 
Room for refreshments and an informal discussion period, dur- 
ing which the score cards are subject to examination by all. 

sefore the debate, during intermissions, and after the debate, 
entertainment is provided by the inmate orchestra and other in- 
mate talent. The solemnity of the program is lightened by the 
ironic announcement in the program that “Surrender” or “It 
Can't be Wrong” or “I’m Just a Prisoner of Love” is dedicated 
to the judges and “Mean to Me” or “How Soon” is dedicated to 
the Parole Board. The debaters, too, throughout the debate re- 
lieve the seriousness of their discussion by asides intended to 
amuse and to win the audience. 

In the last thirteen years, the only ones for which the records 
are complete, fifty-one propositions have been debated. The list 
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includes such topics as government ownership of public utilities, 
an embargo on international shipment of arms and munitions, 
free trade, cancellation of war debts, compulsory arbitration ol 
industrial disputes, compulsory unemployment insurance, social- 
ized medicine, a policy of military and economic isolation, inde- 
terminate criminal sentences, and universal military training. All 
the National Collegiate debate propositions have been used by the 
Norfolk debaters. 

Che Norfolk debaters themselves are in many ways superior 
personalities. Howard P. Bozarth, writing tor the Walpole Times, 


describes a debate with Harvard: “It was conducted in a digni- 
fied manner, by an inmate, who might have been a college pro- 
fessor. . . . The logic, or argument of each side was, I thought, 


about evenly matched. The speakers for the Prison Colony were 
more experienced in public address and on the whole deserved, 
I think, a bit higher rating than their opponents.” 

Mr. Murdo F. Margeson, Chairman of the Norfolk Debaters, 
Mr. Russell B. Noble, Secretary, Mr. Ray Tucker, Mr. Joseph 
Mahoney, and Mr. Roger Turgeon apparently are among the 
outstanding speakers at Norfolk Colony. 

During the last two years, the Reverend Stanley Morse Sar- 
gent, Protestant Chaplain at Norfolk has served as civilian di- 
rector. Under his direction the teams have won six and lost one. 
Preceding him, Mr. Albert J. Farnsworth, prominent Boston 
business man and Chairman of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
directed the Club's activities from 1935 to 1946. It was under 
his direction that many of the policies which are now followed 
were formulated and tried. Under Mr. Farnsworth the debaters 
won thirty, lost ten, tied two, and had one non-decision debate. 

The care and completeness with which Mr. Margeson and 
his colleagues, upon request, investigated the records and com- 
piled for The Forensic data much too copious to be included 
has been impressive. The thoroughness in research and the or- 
ganization of detail reveal the technique of superior debaters. 

Whatever factors contributed to the misdirection that led to 
prison, whéther they arose in a warped childhood, a frustrated 
youth, or in physical and mental illness, the waste of high in- 
telligence and winning personality has been tragic. Whether our 
economic, social, and educational methods for preventing such 
waste can ever be organized and directed will depend upon the 
best and most persistent endeavors of all of us. 
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Know Your National Secretary 
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For 25 years George W. Finley has been the congenial and 
devoted National Secretary of Pi Kappa Delta. Some of the 
younger instructors and most of the student members of Pi 
Kappa Delta have not known the warm smile, the firm grip and 
the kind word that 
have characterized 
George throughout the 
years and that have 
won for him countless 
lifetime friends. So 
that they might know 
him somewhat better, 
he agreed to provide, 
after much urging, the 
following short _ bio- 
graphical account: 

George William Fin- 
ley made his first 
“speech,” the cry of a 
new-born babe, on the 
old homestead in Kan- 
sas some forty miles 
north of Manhattan. 
He got his early edu- 
cation in the typical 
“litle red school 
house,” only this one 
was white. Later he 
went to college at the 
Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, as it was 
then called, at Man- 
hattan, graduating in 
1896 as the youngest member of his class of 66, the largest one to 
be turned out by that college up to that time. He returned to 
his Alma Mater later on to take his Master's Degree. He did 
graduate work in the University of Chicago and in Columbia. 

His first experience as a schoolmaster was in the country 
schools of Riley County, followed by three years in Chautauqua 
County. After a year as Superintendent of the Peru, Kansas, 





GEORGE W. FINLEY 
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schools he went to Oklahoma as vice-president of the newly es- 
tablished State University Preparatory School at Tonkawa. For 
one year, during leave of absence of the President, he was Acting- 
president of that institution. In 1912 he joined the Faculty of 
the Colorado State College of Education and has been connected 
with that college ever since. 

While an undergraduate at Kansas State he met Dora Shartel, 
who was a student there at the same time, and used the power 
of persuasion to get her to say “yes.” Together, Dora and George 
have carried the heavy burden of ‘the I National Secretary's office 
for, as George himself states, “without Dora’s efficient help I 
could never have kept up with the work of the office.” 

Mr. Finley is a veteran of two wars. He served in the Hospital 

Corps of the Regular Army during the Spanish-American War 
and was enlisted in one of the S. A. T. CG. « camps during the 
World War II. He took yr ste ry training in college during his 
four years there and was Captain of Cadets during his senior 
year. 

His interest in Forensics began when he became a member 
of the Hamilton Literary Society, one of the four societies on the 
campus at that time. Dora was a member of the Ionian Society, 
the sister society of the Hamilton. These societies gave training 
in debating and other forms of forensics besides furnishing the 
finest kind of practice in parliamentary procedure. 

Soon after he began his work in the Oklahoma University 
Preparatory School, George organized the first literary society in 
that institution, under the name of the Fergusonians, in honor 
of the then Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma. During his 
first years at the Colorado State Teachers College, as the Greeley 
college was then called, there was no intercollegiate debating. In 
1917 some of the students wanted to get that work started and 
knowing of Mr. Finley's interest they persuaded him to organize 
a debating group and arrange for intercollegiate competition. 
During that first year his men’s debate scheduled several debates 
with other colleges, the first one being with the Peru State Teach- 
ers College of Nebr: iska. Then in 1918 girl's teams were added. 
In that same year the group applied for and obtained a charter 
of Pi Kappa Delta as the Colorado Beta Chapter, National No. 
22. The chapter was installed by Dr. Alfred Westfall of the Colo- 
rado Alpha Chapter. From that time until the Great War inter- 
rupted the program, these two chapters held joint initiation 
ceremonies each year. 


For some ten years Mr. Finley did the active coaching at Colo- 
rado State Teachers and acted as Sponsor of the Chapter until 
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1938 when Dr. S. R. Toussaint assumed that duty as head of the 
newly organized Speech Department. 

Mr. Finley attended his first national convention, which was 
held at Morningside College, in 1920. Then in 1922, at Simpson 
College, he was elected to the National Council as First Vice- 
President, an oflice that carried with it at that time the chairman- 
ship of the charter committee. Then at the Peoria convention 
in 1924 he was elected to the office of National Secretary-Treas- 
urer, which office he still holds. When George first became a 
member of the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta, the active 
chapter roll numbered 62; it now numbers 181. 

Mr. Finley has attended every national convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta since 1920 with the exception of those of 1942 and 1947, 
when he was unable to attend because of acute attacks of asthma 
just at convention time. In 1926 Secretary Finley and President 
Westfall put on the first national convention to include a national 
debate tournament. The task of organizing these national con- 
ventions with all their contests is the heaviest one that falls to 
the secretary's office. Carrying it out takes weeks of strenuous 
and painstaking work, but “it is great sport and the Finleys 
dearly love the work.” All of us hope that when the National 
Convention is held in 1949, both George and Dora will be there 
to greet us. 





GERRIT J. DIEKEMA: ORATOR 


Continued from page 69 


look for another?” Quickly came the answer: “Go and. show 
John the things which you hear and see.” 

So young men when in political doubt, go hear and see 
what the Republican party has done. 

This concludes the analysis of the influence of the Holland 
community upon Diekema, the speaker. In summation, it was 
shown that his birth and residence in this community influenced 
his personality as a speaker, his views upon public problems, the 
themes upon which he spoke, and the language in which he 
clothed his thoughts. 
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Ruth Ellen Halter 


ow 


At William Jewell College, where high achievement in foren- 
sics is commonplace and where the name P. Caspar Harvey has 
become almost synonomous with national titles in debate, oratory, 
extempore speaking and discussion, a new star in the oratorical 
firmament, as bright as any ever discovered before, has flashed 
across the heavens. 

Ruth Ellen Halter began her 
speaking career as a college sopho- 
more by winning first place in an 
eight-state forensic tournament in 
1946. Later that year she represented 
Missouri in the Interstate at North- 
western University. In 1947 at the 
Pi Kappa Delta National, she received 
a rating of excellent. 

More impressive, however, than 
victories is the list of distinguished 
audiences to whom she has spoken. 
She was the first woman to address 
the Lawyers Association of Kansas 
City. She has spoken twice at the 
evening services of the Third Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, to audi- 
ences of 3,000. She spoke to the 
Columbus, Ohio, Rotary Club, where 

RUTH ELLEN HALTER she was the guest of Senator John W. 

Bricker. On May 12-14 she was 
scheduled as one of two main speakers at the 61st Annual Con- 
vention of the Kansas Bankers’ Association. The highlight of her 
meteoric appearances occurred when she became the first woman 
to address the annual “Business Speaks” dinner of the New 
York Board of Trade in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Landon Laird, in his column “About Town,” wrote of her 
appearance in New York as follows: 

“Manhattan opened all the floodgates of hospitality for Miss 
Halter. Two days before the dinner, her hair was cut by Eliza- 
beth Arden, and the afternoon of the night when she was to 
speak it was combed by Michael of the Waldorf. 

Continued on page 85 
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Mississippi Gamma 


ow 


The Mississippi State College for Women is truly a pioneer 
in the field of education. Founded in 1884, it is the oldest state- 
supported college exclusively for women in America, and so far 
as the college historian has been able to discover, it is the first 
of its kind in the world. 

This year the institution is celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of higher education of women on this site. The 
Columbus Female Institute was founded in 1847 as a privately- 
supported school for girls. 
In 1884 the legislature of 
the State of Mississippi 
passed an enabling act 
creating the Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and 
College, laying claim to 
the title of “‘first in the 
nation.” 

As specified in the 
act, bids were held to 
determine the location. 
The board of trustees of 
the Columbus Female In- 
stitute and the town of 
Columbus made the best 
offer. The buildings (one 
of which is still used to- 
day) and the grounds 


were donated by the Officers of Pi Kappa Delta’s Mississippi Gamma chap- 
board of trustees, and the ter are shown here examining the newly received 
‘: : charter. ‘They are, left to right: ‘Thellis McDonald, 
C ity of Columbus SUP- Quitman, Miss., vice president; Joyce Jones, Forest, 
> Miss., secretary; Regenia Cowley, Smithville, Miss., 
plemented this by $50,- president; Joy Noble, Anquilla, Miss., corresponding 
000.00. secretary. 

There were 18 teach- 
ers in the I. I. and C. when the first session began on October 22, 
1885, and student registration reached 341 young women, either 
in preparatory or college departments. 

In 1920 the state legislature changed the official name of the 
college to the Mississippi State College for Women, and through- 
out the nation today educators recognize the “M.S.C.W.” as that 
pioneering school. 








<j 
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The history of the college is an interesting one—and one of 
progress and growth. Not all of the years have been easy ones. 
There were times of hardship, when the college was struggling 
to keep alive. Through the later years the college gave way to 
few of its traditions. For the past sixteen years, under the presi- 





‘THE SPEECH BUILDING, MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


dency of Dr. Burney Lynch Parkinson, there has been marked 
progress and success. The buildings of by-gone years have been 
renovated, preserving the splendor of the past and yet accepting 
the new. The metamorphosis has been pleasing. 

Today M.S.C.W. is recognized for the high quality of work 
done. It is fully accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Association of American Colleges, 
and has been placed on the approved list of the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities. 

Ten curricula are offered to the M.S.C.W. students of today, 
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a ready contrast to that early offering of the I. I. and C. The 
uniform of navy blue and white that was a distinguishing mark 
of the college for sixty years has given way to no uniform, and 
for the past three years the some 1200 students on the campus 
yearly have enjoyed wearing clothes of every color. 

A program of counseling—educational guidance, social, and 
more recently, a personal appearance counselor—has been set up 
to provide a more attractive and helpful environment in which 
the student may grow physically, intellectually, socially, and spirit- 
ually. Emphasis on the student is always to the fore. The Student 
Government Association was organized in 1910, and this group 
“promotes the well-being of the students and upholds the highest 
standards of the college through its organization.” 

The speech department, one of the foremost in the school, 
offers work in radio, theater, forensics, correction, interpretation, 
methods, and history of speech. This department, from a student 
standpoint, has a curriculum offering which meets the needs and 
abilities of three groups of students. For the deficient in speech 
a basic course is planned. For the average, speech education is 
offered. For the superior, there is stimulation. The department 
is planned and equipped to serve the various departments and 
all the students of the campus, to develop an adequate number 
of majors and minors in speech to serve the requirements of the 
state, and to establish the desire for further study and work in 
the field of speech. 

Housed in the historic old chapel building, the speech de- 
partment boasts of the best of speech equipment. The building 
was built in 1885, the first building to be construced by the state 
on this campus following the establishment of the state-supported 
school. In 1940 the building which has been used for so many 
years for chapel assemblies, lyceum and student productions, was 
completely renovated and refinished to house the speech depart- 
ment. Here again is reflected the glory and traditions of the past 
with the best of the new age in the department. 

Students participating in speech activities become eligible 
for membership in Theatre Guild, Forensic Council, Alpha Psi 
Omega, and Pi Kappa Delta. The last named fraternity was 
chartered at M.S.C.W. this session and is the culmination of long 
years of work and achievement in forensics. 

One of the outstanding departments within the speech curric- 
ulum is radio. M.S.C.W. is equipped with an experimental radio 
shop and radio laboratory, with the most modern and best of 
broadcasting equipment. From the campus studios a daily pro- 

Continued on page 84 
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Provinces of Missouri and Illinois 


ow 


The Province of the Missouri and the Province of Illinois 
met in a joint provincial tournament at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
March 25-27. 175 contestants from 28 colleges in Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin participated. Coe College was the host 
school. Top ratings of superior were won in the various events 
as follows: 

Men’s debate: Augustana, Southeast Missouri State Teachers, 
Coe, Illinois Teachers, Eureka, William Jewell, and War- 
rensburg. 

Women’s Debate: Wheaton. 

Original Poetry: James Millikin University. 

Women’s Oratory: Monmouth. 

Men's Oratory: Augustana, Northern Illinois Teachers. 

Men’s Extemporaneous-Discussion: James Millikin and 
Northern Illinois Teachers. 

Women’s Extemporaneous-Discussion: William Jewell. 





Province of the Lakes 


Fourteen colleges and universities were represented in the con- 
tests and meetings of the Province of the Lakes at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, April 9-10. 

In the final business meeting the following officers were 
elected: Governor, Joseph Smith, Otterbein College; Vice-Gover- 
nor, William Schrier, Hope College; Secretary, Herbert Curry, 
Central Michigan College. 

Winners in the various events were as follows: 

Discussion: 

Men: Ezell Brown, Michigan State, first; Don Stearns, Otter- 

bein, second. 

Women: Joan Fiocca, Kent State, and Esther Streeter, Central 

Michigan, tied for first place; Kathryn Daniels, Seton 
Hill, and Edith Nolte, Michigan State, tied for second 


place. 
Oratory: "7 
Men: Robert Reed, Kalamazoo, first; Donald Buteyn, Hope, 
second, 
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Women: Verna Smith, Michigan State, first; Mitzi Peterson, 

Bowling Green, second. 
I’xtempore: 

Men: Art Brindle, Michigan State, first; Ted Troff, Kalama- 
zoo, second. 

Women: Jeanne Cook, Kent State, first; Joan Zimmerman, 
Heidelberg, second. 

Debate: 

Women: Heidelberg Affirmative, Joan Zimmerman, and Mar- 
ion Henning, first; Kent State aflirmative, Joan Fiocca and 
Wanda Lashley, second. 

Men: Otterbein negative, Donald Stearns and Eugene Rey- 
nolds, first; Hope negative, Arthur Ponstein and Henry 
Shaw, second. 





The Provinces of the Pacific, the Plains, 
and the Sioux 


ew 


On April 1-3, three provinces, The Pacific, The Plains, and 
The Sioux, held a joint meeting at Fort Collins, Colorado. The 
joint meeting could well have been called a “Little National.” 
In debate 58 men’s teams, 49 women’s teams, and 16 mixed teams 
competed. In oratory there were 33 men and 20 women. In 
extempore 44 men and 20 women were entered. Sixty contestants 
spoke in the discussion division. 

The winners of the various events were as follows; 

Debate: 
Men: Redlands affirmative, first; Yankton negative, second. 
Women: Washington University affirmative, first; Idaho nega- 
tive, second. 
Oratory: 

Men: Loren Carlson, Yankton, first; Walter Stromer, Hast- 

ings, second. 

Women: Donna Comstock, Dakota Wesleyan, first; P. Med- 

ley, Pepperdine, second. 
Extempore: 

Men: Mark Rouch, Baker, first; Culver Nelson, Redlands, 

second. 

Women: Jean Porter, South Dakota State, first; Dottie Wik, 
Sioux Falls, second. 
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Discussion: 
Men: Kearney, first; Hastings, second. 
Women: Omaha, first; Greeley, second. 





Province of the Southeast 


ow 


Debate: 

Men: Hugh McKinley and William Singleton, Stetson Uni- 
versity, first; Earl Williams and Bill Barker, Carson-New- 
man; Ross Figart and Bill Long, Georgetown College; and 
Fred Routh, Edwyn Lewis, Carl Cohen, Tom DeWollf, 
Paul Anthony, Louis Waugaman, Francis McGee, and 
Richard Bailey, University of Miami, tied for second. 

Women: Eleanor Adolph, Barbara Yount, and Vivienne 
Poteet, Lenoir Rhyne, first; Jo Edgar, Nina English, Betty 
Jenkins and Margaret Findlay, Alabama College; Betty 
Ruth Bryan and Jean Arbuckle, Carson-Newman; and 
Caroline Drummond, Jane Wensley and Doris Weitzman, 
University of Miami, tied for second. 

Oratory: 

Men: Joseph Friedman, Rollins, first; Melton Kligman, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; Scott McClure, Maryville Col- 
lege; Fain Chambers, University of Georgia; and Kenneth 
Jernigan, Tennessee Tech, tied for second. 

Women: Helen Louise Wooten, Stetson University, first: 
Mary E. Whittlesey, Tennessee Tech, second. 

Impromptu: 

Men: J]. R. Simmons, University of South Carolina; Scott Mc- 
Clure, Maryville College; Fred Routh, University of 
Miami, tied for first. 

Women: Jane Wensley, University of Miami, first; Barbara 
Yount, Lenoir Rhyne, second. 

Extempore: 

Men: Kenneth Jernigan, Tennessee Tech, first; Dan Moore, 
East Tennessee State College, second. 

Women: Vivienne Poteet, Lenoir-Rhyne, first; Nina English, 
Alabama College; and Nan Von Zile, Rollins College, tied 
for second. 
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The President’s Page 


ow 


Secretary Finley writes today that he is “busier than a cran- 
berry merchant.” This has been an active year for Pi Kappa 
Delta. Interest in Forensics is high. Several new chapters have 
been chartered; some sleeping ones awakened; and there is con- 
siderable interest in the 1949 National Convention. 

Although economists may discuss the end of the business 
boom, that information apparently has not gotten around to hotel 
men as yet. We have investigated possibilities of holding the con- 
vention in a large city using the hotel as headquarters and found 
two obstacles in our path. First, hotel managers will not make 
concessions to convention groups, that is, they insist upon charg- 
ing the usual rates which average about $3.00 per person per 
night for multiple housing. Second, they will not give us any 
assurance that they can reserve rooms for 700 people a year in 
advance. 

Because the National Convention since 1940 has been held 
in northern or eastern locations, there was considerable feeling 
at Bowling Green, that in 1949, we should move toward the 
southwest. I recently visited Tulsa, Houston, and Galveston to 
canvass the possibilities for 1949. My experience in those cities, 
leads me to the conclusion that we must wait at least another 
two years before we can expect to get satisfactory terms from 
Metropolitan hotels. 

Fortunately, the National Council has received an invitation 
from Southwestern Louisiana Institute to hold the 1949 National 
Convention and Tournament upon its campus during the week 
prior to Easter. With Council member Wood, I visited the cam- 
pus recently and was impressed by the cordiality and coopera- 
tiveness of all members of its administration. The « campus is 
large enough to house the entire convention on a basis very 
similar to the one we experienced at Bowling Green. It is located 
at Lafayette, Louisiana, a small city in the heart of the Cajun 
country. I am confident that you will enjoy as I did, the hos- 
pitality of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

The National Council will convene for its biannual meeting 
this fall. We shall consider at this time final plans for the con- 
vention and have them ready for publication in the October issue 

of THe Forensic. The “off year’ Council meetingg was author- 
ined in 1940, I believe, in order that the Council might be able 
to plan the Convention activities for the following year. Our 
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ability to make these meet your desires is heightened if we hear 
from you. 

There are several important issues to be decided: Shall the 
convention remain primarily a time for speech contests or shall 
we include as a major feature, sessions to arrive at greater stand- 
ardization of forensic procedures? Shall the discussion contests 
be retained? Are you satisfied with the social program which has 
become a traditional part of the convention? What suggestions 
do you have for improving the conduct of the contests? Answers 
to these or any other questions which you might raise will be 
appreciated by the Council. 

The end of another school year is approaching and this means 
for many students, the end of their activities as members of Pi 

Kappa Delta. Our best wishes go with you as you apply outside 
the class rooms, and off the platform, the principles which Pi 

Kappa Delta has helped you to establish. For the many under- 
graduates who will return to school in 1949, we wish the best of 
good fortune for the coming forensic year. We hope that the 
1949 National Convention will find each chapter represented. 

Best wishes for a pleasant summer vacation and relieve your 
mind of Pi Kappa Delta problems by writing us concerning them 
before summer arrives. 

EDWARD S. BETZ 
National President 


Kappa Delta 





MISSISSIPPI GAMMA 


Continued from page 79 
gram is presented by the students, featuring live music, dramas, 
educational programs on the college departments, and other 
phases of work at M.S.C.W. 

In forensics special attention is given to debate, discussion, 
original oratary, extempore speaking, and after dinner speaking. 
A glimpse into the past in these contests shows many outstanding 
debate teams vieing with teams from Oxford and other colleges 
in this section. This year the debate team capped first place hon- 
ors in women’s debate in Mississippi. 


| 
: 
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Debate Squad, Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


Northern Illinois State ‘Teachers College emphasizes the training of 
iarge numbers of student speakers. Each member of the squad of 
twenty-four debaters has participated in at least eight debates. 





RUTH ELLEN HALTER 
Continued from page 76 


“John A. Zellers, vice-president of Remington Rand, Inc., 
was Miss Halter’s official host in New York, and John B. Brecken- 
ridge, a lawyer, was her official escort. 

—- *-—— 

“After the dinner, Breckenridge took Miss Halter to the 
Stork Club, where Sherman Billingsley, the owner, joined the 
parade of those who made her stay memorable. He presented her 
a large bottle of imported French perfume. 


——- %-—— 


“H. L. Brooks, president of the Board of Trade, announced 
after she finished that he desired all the guests to remember 
the name of William Jewell college because of the thinking of 
one of its students. Earl O. Shreve, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said he wished all college 
and university students were as sound thinkers as Miss Halter. 

_ — I 

“Executives at the speakers’ table gave her their cards and 
told her to write them for a job if she desired to work in New 
York after she is graduated from William Jewell next May.” 
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Talk and Talkers 
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“The idea of civilization, in a composite formulation, em- 
braces a conception of history as a struggle of human beings in 
the world for individual and social perfection—for the good, the 
true, the beautiful—against ignorance, disease, the harshness of 
physical nature, the forces of barbarism in individuals and in 
society. It assigns to history in the United States, so conceived, 
unique features in origins, substance, and development. 

‘Inherent in the idea is the social principle. That is to say: 
the civilization of men and women occurs in society, and all the 
agencies used in the process—language, ideas, knowledge, insti- 
tutions, property, and inventions—are social products, not the 
products of individuals working in a vacuum. Inherent in the 
idea also is respect for life, for human worth, for the utmost 
liberty compatible with the social principle, for equality of rights 
and opportunities, for the dignity and utility of labor, for the 
rule of universal participation in the work and benefits of soc lety. 
In this process arts, sciences, letters, machines, and devices are 
to be regarded as manifestations and instruments, not guarantees 
of civilization. The only guarantee is to be found in humane 
character, talents, and purposes, supported by appropriate in- 
stitutions and directed in individual and associational efforts to 
the advancement of civilization.’—Beard, The American Spirit. 


eh F 


“Now I would have an orator, like a rich and grand house: 
holder, not merely be sheltered by a roof sufficient to keep off 
rain and wind, but by one to delight the sight and the eye; not 
merely be provided with such furniture as is enough for necessary 
purposes, but also possess among his treasures gold and jewels, so 
that he may Tind a frequent pleasure in handling them and gazing 
on them.’’— Tacitus. 


*  F 


“If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care; 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.—W. E. Norris. 
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The functions of an official journal of an honorary forensic 
fraternity are highly controversial. There are those who believe 
that The Forensic should serve primarily as a clearing house for 
chapter news; there are others who believe that it should provide 
a rather complete historical record of all important forensic con- 
tests; there are still others who maintain that it should carry in- 
spirational stories of successes in forensics and in life; a few 
believe that it should print somewhat scholarly but still readable 
articles on techniques in debate or problems of logic or the 
rhetorical practices of successful speakers. 

Probably a journal should accept all the above functions and 
still others as they are suggested. Balancing or harmonizing the 
purposes will usually be governed by the amount and type of 
copy on the editor’s desk. At times, especially in the fall, chapter 
news is meager. At times the number of provocative articles is 
limited. An ideal pattern, it seems, would be to have sufficient 
copy at all times to devote one issue a year to discussion, debate, 
and logic, one to rhetorical studies, one to public address and one 
to contemporary problems with which the orator and the debater 
must deal. All issues should cover adequately significant chapter 
news without becoming simply “gossip sheets.” Certainly, the 
best student efforts in oratory, in critical essays, and in debate 
as recorded and transcribed should be published. 

















George W. Finley, for 24 years national secretary of Pi Kappa 
Delta, died suddenly on May 18 at his home in Greeley, Colorado. 
His cordiality, devotion and loyalty endeared him to thousands of 
students and teachers. His labor helped to build into Pi Kappa 
Delta the strong fraternal bond which has made the fraternity more 
than an organization for forensic competition. His good humor and 
enthusiasm, his gentleness and love have touched all of us. Only 
the memory of his strong character can help to fill the great void 
left by his passing. 
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Chapter News 


ALABAMA 


Jo Edgar, Nina English, Margaret Findlay, and Betty Jenkins 
of Alabama Beta won ten superior ratings in debate, discussion, 
oratory, and interpretative reading at the Magnolia Speech Tour- 
nament held at Mississippi State College for Women. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Gamma, which of necessity became inactive during 
the war, has resumed her former vigorous leadership. This year 
a small but competent 
squad under the direc- 
tion of Professor Don- 
ald Sprague _ has 
achieved distinctive 
honors. A team com- 
posed of Paul Anthony 
and Carl Cohen cap- 
tured first place in the 
Miami University In- 
vitational Tournament 
which was attended by 
teams from the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, 
Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina 
and Stetson. At the 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY Tulane Centennial 
First Row: Jane Wensley, Professor Donald Sprague, Tournament, Miami S 





Harvey Klein, Fred Routh, Caroline Drummond. mixed team composed 
Second Row: Louis Waugaman, Jim Eckhart, Edwyn f li D 
Lewis, Frank McGee. of Caroline Tum - 


mond and_ Richard 
Bailed tied for first place in that division while Fred Routh and 
Edwyn Lewis tied for third in men’s debate. 


ILLINOIS 


Muriel Gresham, Illinois Eta, received Superior rating in 
Discussion at the University of Nebraska Intercollegiate Debate 
and Discussion Conference. In debate Evelyn Reed, Muriel Gres- 





ace 
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ham, Audrey Grupe, and Floy Ekin, Jr., received ratings of Ex- 


cellent. 


Glendora Nilsson and Elizabeth Rice, Illinois Mu, placed 
second in the Northwest debate tournament at Macalester Col- 
lege. 


Four Eureka College 
debaters, coached by 
Laurence Norton, won 
superior ratings at the 
joint tournament of 
the Provinces of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, Coe 
College, March 25, 26, 
27. The debaters are 
Donald Littlejohn, Bill 
Leeman, Lee Pitman, 
and Tom Finxgeld. 





KANSAS 


Kansas Kappa sent representatives to the following tourna- 
ments: Bethel College, Mid-South at Arkadelphia, Nebraska, 
Kansas Intercollegiate, and the Tri-Provincial at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. James Mitchell, formerly of Emporia Teachers, is di- 
rector of debate at Baker. 

Ottawa University tied for first place with Kansas University 
at the McPherson College Tournament, each school winning 14 
out of 15 debates. 


MISSOURI 


William Frick of Westminster College represented Missouri 
in the Interstate Oratorical Contest at Evanston, Illinois, April 
22-23. 


Rose Ellen Clark and Wyla Decker, Missouri Delta, winning 
all debates, placed first at the Ottawa University invitational 
tournament. 


NEBRASKA 


Ratings of Superior in oratory, debate, and discussion at the 
Nebraska University Debate and Discussion Tournament were 
received by Walter Stromer, Bob Kully, Dwight Cramer, and Don 
Hughes of Nebraska Delta. 
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A large squad from 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute traveled by spec- 
ial bus to the Savage 
Tournament. 










Margaret Welsh, Mar- 
guerite Richard, Merrita 
Dominige and _ Lucille 
Magnon tied for the 
championship in the Jun- 
ior Women’s Division. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Twenty-odd colleges and universities from six southeastern 
States participated in the Sixteenth South Atlantic Forensic 
‘Tournament at Hickory, N. C., March 4-6, with Dr. Albert Keiser 
of Lenoir Rhyne College as Director. North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia each were represented by seven, six came from Tennessee, 
two from Florida; from South Carolina came the University and 
from Maryland the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, the Mid- 
shipmen, who incidentally showed themselves to be able speakers, 
being flown in by an amphibian plane. 

There were seven rounds of debate on the national question 
with forty-eight debate teams. Of the one hundred sixty-eight 
debates, exactly half were decided in the affirmative and half in 
the negative. In the men’s division the University of Florida 
and Wake Forest College tied for first place with eleven wins and 
three losses each, followed closely by Roanoke College with ten 
wins and four losses, and by Lenoir Rhyne, Randolph Macon, 
and the U. S. Naval Academy with nine wins and five losses. In 
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the women’s division entered by five schools the field was led by 
Carson-Newman with nine wins and five losses. 

In the twenty-one individual contests Lenoir Rhyne was out 
in front with eight firsts, winning all four oratorical contests. She 
was followed by the University of Florida with four firsts and the 
University of Richmond with two firsts, the other firsts being 
widely distributed. 


OKLAHOMA 


‘Tulsa University sent four debaters, Ted Welton, Rolf Sham- 
bers, Fred Nelson, and ‘Tom Palmer, accompanied by Coach B. K. 
Melekian on a 6100 mile tour of the Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast. All were tremendously impressed by the hospitality of the 
colleges they debated. 


‘The winners in debate at the Savage Forensic, Durant, Okla- 

homa, were as follows: 

Senior Men’s Division: First and second places, Texas Chris- 
tian University, ‘Teams—Ben Hearne and Jim Mussetter; 
Charles H. Brown, Jr., and Tommy Hanna. 

Junior Men’s Division: University of Oklahoma. ‘Team— 
Harry McMillan and Bill McGehee. 

Senior Women’s Division: Southern Methodist University. 
Team — Claire Pickens and Virginia Brannon. North 
Texas. Team—Joan Ruffner and June Mandeville. East 
Central (Tie with North Texas for Second Place) ‘Team 
—Berlyene Miller and Doris Faye Stewart. 

Junior Women’s Division: First and second places, South- 
western Louisiana Institute. ‘Teams—Merrita Dominique 
and Marguerite Tichard. Lucille Magnon and Marguerite 
Welch. 

Mixed Debate: First place, Oklahoma City University. Team 
Jim Camp and Wanda Fidler. Second Place, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. ‘Team—-Leonce Malus and Jacqueline 


Tod. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Edwin Gunberg of Augustana College has been appointed 
Head of the English Department. Because of additional and 
heavy duties, he has given up Forensics and has resigned his 
office as Governor of the Province of the Sioux. 
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Professor T. H. 
Houston, Director of 
the Savage Forensic 
Tournament, South- 
western State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, in- 
troduces’ President 
Montgomery to the 
contestants from the 
thirty-one colleges and 
universities entered in 
the tournament. 





WISCONSIN 


Top honors of the River Falls “B” Invitational Debate Tour- 
nament, held March 20, were won by a University of Minnesota 
team. They received a trophy sponsored by the River Falls State 
Teachers College Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, in competition with 
twenty teams representing: St. Olaf, Carleton, St. Thomas, and 
Macalester Colleges, University of Minnesota and River Falls. 
This tournament was open to all teams who did not participate 
in the Northwest Tournament which was held at the College 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota, in the first part of March. 

Three teams were undefeated during the four rounds of de- 
bate. They were: University of Minnesota III, with 21 points— 
tournament winners; River Falls I, with 20-plus points; and St. 
Olaf I with 16 points. An all-tournament team was chosen on the 
basis of individual ratings. Four people earned a total of 21 points 
each. They were: John Killen and Byron Crippen, both of the 
University of Minnesota, Nancy Murray and Jerry Finn, both of 
River Falls. 





Do you know your membership number in Pi Kappa Delta? 
Here are two members who will have no trouble remembering 
theirs: Isaac S. Garb, No. 22222, Missouri Gamma, Central Mis- 
souri College, Fayette, Missouri; Burnis M. Rogness, No. 11111, 
South Dakota Eta, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





‘Speak not at all, in any wise, till you have somewhat to speak; 
care not for the reward of your speaking, but simply and with 
undivided mind for the truth of your speaking.” —Carlyle. 











Zeta—Parsons College, Fairfield. 
Eta—Upper lowa University, Fayette. 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
lota—Western Union College, Le Mars. 
Lambda—Dubuque, University of, Dubuque. 
Mu—Drake University, DesMoines. 
Nu—William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah. 
KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Beta—Washburn Municipal Univ., Topeka. 
Gamma—Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Zeta—Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
Eta—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 
Theta—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 
lota—College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling. 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Nu—Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays. 
Xi—Bethel College, North Newton. 
Omicron—MecPherson College, McPherson. 
KENTUCKY 


Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

Beta—Centre College, Danville. 

Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Winchester. 

Delta—Transylvania College, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville. 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Delta—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston. 
Gamma—Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette. 
MAINE 
Alpha—Colby College, Waterville. 
MICHIGAN 
Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland. 
Delta—Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Epsilon—Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 
Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit. 
Theta—Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant. 
MINNESOTA 


Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul. 

Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. 

Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul. 

Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson 
Beta—Mississippi State College, State College. 
MISSOURI 

Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton. 
Beta—Park College, Parkville. 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette. 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 
Eta—Central Missouri State Teachers College, 


Warrensburg. 

Theta—N. E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Iota—Southeastern State College, Cape 
Girardeau. 


— W. State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville. 
Lambda—Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 
Mu—Tarkio College, Tarkio. 
Nu—Drury College, Springfield. 
MONTANA 
Alpha—Rocky Mountain College. Billings. 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha—North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 
NEBRASKA 
Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., Lincoln. 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete. 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings. 
Zeta—SMtate Teachers College, Kearney. 





Eta—State Teachers College, Chadron. 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha. 
lota—State Teachers College, Wayne. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown. 


OHIO 


Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram. 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron. 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville. 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta. 
Eta—Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
reen. 
Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo. 
lota—Kent State University, Kent. 
OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. 

Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 

Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee. 

Delta—Northwestern State College, Alva. 

—— City University, Oklahoma 
ity. 

Zeta—Okla. College for Women, Chickasha. 

Eta—East Central State College, Ada. 

Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant. 

Iota—Central State College, Edmond. 


OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City. 
Beta—St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beta—Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
Delta—Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Epsilon—The Citadel, Charleston. 
Zeta—University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell. 
Beta—Huron College, Huron. 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton. 
Delta—S. D. State College, Brookings. 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls. 
Zeta—Northern 8S. T. C., Aberdeen. 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 


Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville. 

Beta—Tusculum College, Greeneville. 

Gamma—State Teachers College, Johnson City. 

Delta—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 

seat Tree College, Jefferson 
ity. 

TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern University, Georgetown 
Beta—Trinity University, San Antonio. 
Gamma—BE. Texas S. T. C., Commerce. 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood. 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton. 
Zeta—Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 
Eta—North Texas S. T. C., Denton. 
Theta—Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 
lota—Baylor University, Waco. 

Kappa—Sam Houston 8S. T. C., Huntsville. 
Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos. 
Mu—SMephen F. Austin State Teachers, 
Nacogdoches. 
Nu—Texas A & I, Kingsville. 
VIRGINIA 
Alpha—State Teachers College, Farmville. 
WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 
Gamma—State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. 
WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon. 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Gamma—State Teachers College, Oshkosh. 
Delta—State Teachers College, River Falls. 
Epsilon—State Teachers College, Whitewater. 











* FINE GIFTS 
* PARTY FAVORS 
* DANCE PROGRAMS 
* SOCIAL STATIONERY 
* CLUB INSIGNIA 
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2 
Your Official Jeweler invites you to send for your FREE 
copy of the new 1948 edition of the BALFOUR BLUE 
BOOK, illustrating new and unusual gifts and favors. 
Bracelets Key Chains 
Compacts Baby Gifts 
Lapel Pins Cigaret Cases 
Billfolds Photo Frames 
OFFICIAL JEWELER TO PI KAPPA DELTA 
FACTORIES AT ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Heart of the Jewelry Industry 
PRICES OF KEYS—1947 
72 
¢ PE | SE: RS i MI ria sisitieecasisctncnineesiinsisinianntinigeansnainsiniibinleiinas 4.25 
ee 3.50 
* Pin attachment with clasp for either of the above, “extra... 1.00 
< Miniature size, with pin and clasp, same jewels... —_— 
White gold, to be worn by Special! Distinction members. ‘only, extra...... 1.00 
Also add to the price of each key for handling charges..........00.....0.......... 50 
P For other jewels add the following amounts to the above price 
° RU: IID, aiidenscncsccncsnapsiannipenstione Jissnddincnaioninidaas mn 15 
Sapphires, each i. 50 
Turquoises, each .... 50 
Emeralds, each 1.00 
= Diamonds, each... 8.00 
@ Diamonds for miniature pins, @ACH... cecctcccssnsosceemennne ve 8.50 
oe Price for changing jewels in old key OO estan oa ie ee 50 
a (Full value is allowed for these apoaiel jewels when they are exchanged 
@ for new jewels or for a white “ key.) 
& Guard chain, 1/10 s.r.g.p. 
3, Guard chain with gold initial pin, “1/10 8. r.g- D.. 
2 Allowance for the old gold in yellow gold keys exchanged 1 for white e gold: 
4 Fob or lavgliere sizes...... navstzdsaebteesteniinasasaatimtanseavensaiciensdanieiaeh 
@ Miniature size 100 
@ Federal Tax ..... vases 20% 
ee ec eacsuieinsneskaniaioame 2% 
£ Address all key orders to G. W. FINLEY, 1739 Fairacres Dr., Greeley, 
Colorado. 
= ORDERS 
- DEGREES Oratory, ruby circle. 
oe Fraternity, ruby eye. Debate, pearl circle. 
4 Proficiency, amethyst eye. Instruction, emerald circle. 
oe Honor, emerald eye. Honorary, sapphire circle. 
+ Special Distinction, diamond eye and Two orders, turquoise circle. 
¥ white gold, if desired. Three orders, diamond circle. 


< 
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